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From  Hope  to  Opportunity  in  2010 


A  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  six  words 
have  defined  a  core  component  of  FCNL's  program 
work  for  decades.  For  many  people  in  our  network, 
these  words  have  been  more  a  statement  of  faith 
and  hope  than  an  articulation  of  policy  change  that 
they  could  envision  the  United 
States  advancing.  Yet  FCNL  had 
a  strategy,  and  we  knew  that  the 
slow,  thoughtful  work  of  build¬ 
ing  support  would  ultimately 
lead  to  change. 

This  year,  the  world  is  changing. 

President  Barack  Obama's  dra¬ 
matic  call  for  the  United  States 
and  the  global  community  to 
work  for  a  world  free  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  the  most  visible 
manifestation  of  that  change. 

The  Nobel  Committee  is  right  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  moment  with  their 
prize. 

Yet  this  is  not  about  one  U.S.  president. 


Despite  these  advances,  political  leaders  in  this 
country  have  not  invested  the  time,  energy,  or  politi¬ 
cal  capital  needed  to  advance  this  agenda.  Today, 
that  has  changed.  The  president  and  key  policy 
analysts  from  both  political  parties  support  a  new 

strategic  arms  treaty  with  Russia, 
a  new  focus  on  multilateral  nego¬ 
tiations  and  initiatives  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  danger,  and  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treat.  You'll  find  state¬ 
ments  from  some  of  these  leaders 
on  page  5  of  this  newsletter. 

Whether  these  small  openings 
lead  to  larger  advances  or  quick¬ 
ly  close  will  depend  in  part  on 
you.  In  the  highly  polarized  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  in  Washington, 
it's  always  easier  for  members  of 
Congress  to  keep  things  the  way 
they  are.  The  next  two  steps  on  the  road  to  reduc¬ 
ing  and  ultimately  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  —  a 
new  strategic  arms  treaty  with  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  -  require  ratification  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  -  67  votes. 


For  the  first  time  in  decades,  leading  opinion  makers 
in  both  major  political  parties  recognize  that  nuclear 
weapons  don't  assure  U.S.  security — they  threaten  it. 
As  you  will  read  in  this  newsletter,  a  growing  cho¬ 
rus  is  calling  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  first 
steps  back  on  the  road  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

FCNL  has  been  on  this  path  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age  in  the  1940s.  FCNL  lobbyists  played 
key  roles  in  passage  of  Senate  resolutions  calling 
for  nuclear  disarmament  in  the  1950s,  helped  create 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  the 
1960s,  and  pressed  for  full  implementation  of  the 
nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 


Opponents  of  these  changes  only  need  34  votes  to 
defeat  either  of  these  treaties.  As  we  write  this  edito¬ 
rial,  persuading  even  60  senators  to  vote  together  on 
one  issue  is  not  easy.  Persuading  67  senators  to  sup¬ 
port  ratification  of  these  treaties  will  require  a  major 
effort  from  our  lobbyists  in  Washington  and  from 
people  like  you  around  the  country. 

FCNL's  senior  lobbyist  on  these  issues,  David  Culp, 
sees  a  real  possibility  that  -  with  your  support  -  the 
Senate  will  act  in  2010  to  ratify  both  the  strategic 
arms  treaty  with  Russia  and  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  Will  you  join  with  FCNL  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  7010?  H 
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What  about  North  Korea  and  Iran? 


Will  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  persuade 
North  Korea  to  ratify?  That's  the  wrong  question.  The  right  question  is:  if 
the  U.S.  does  not  ratify  the  CTBT,  how  will  that  help  persuade  North  Korea, 
Iran,  and  other  countries  to  agree  not  to  test  nuclear  weapons? 

North  Korea  has  not  signed  the  CTBT.  Iran  has  signed  the  treaty  and  has 
allowed  international  monitoring  stations  to  be  established. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  CTBT  will  not  limit  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  resolve  outstanding  issues  between  the  United  States  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea  or  Iran.  Progress  in  reducing  tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
those  countries  will  depend  primarily  on  sustained,  face-to-face  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  will  likely  have  a  tremendously  positive  impact. 
Why  should  other  cou.atries  make  an  international  commitment  to  ban 
testing  if  the  United  States  will  not?  Iran  will  not  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the 
United  States  does.  Other  countries  use  the  United  States  as  an  excuse  for 
keeping  the  option  to  te  ^t  nuclear  weapons. 

According  to  several  experts,  countries  such  as  Indonesia  and  China  will 
ratify  the  treaty  if  the  U.S.  Senate  does.  U.S.  ratification  will  also  put  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  on  U.S.  allies  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  and  Israel  to  ratify 
the  CTBT. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  CTBT  could  stop  the  development  of  a  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  make  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  more 
difficult.  Several  countries  that  possess  nuclear  weapons,  including  India, 
Pakistan,  and  China,  have  not  yet  developed  the  smaller  versions  of  these 
weapons  that  are  necessary  to  put  nukes  on  missiles.  If  the  U.S.  Senate  acts 
now,  it  could  help  prevent  some  countries  from  further  advances  in  their 
nuclear  programs.  That  would  make  the  world  and  the  U.S.  safer.  Q 


Become  an  FCNL  Intern! 

FCNL  will  begin  accepting  applications  on  January  4, 2010  for  its  2010-2011  intern¬ 
ship  program.  Prospective  interns  can  find  more  information  and  a  printable  ap¬ 
plication  at  www.fcnl.org/young/intern.htm. 

FCNL's  full-time,  paid  internships  run  for  11  months,  beginning  in  September. 
Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  experience.  Interns 
receive  a  salary,  health  care  and  dental  coverage,  sick  leave  and  vacation  time,  and 
a  public  transportation  stipend. 

Interns  serve  as  program  assistants  to  senior  staff.  They  may  work  on  newsletters 
and  the  website;  mobilize  our  constituents;  research  and  write  about  such  issues 
as  peace,  poverty.  Native  American  rights,  foreign  policy,  and  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment;  attend  congressional  hearings  and  coalition  meetings;  write  articles  and 
action  alerts;  and  analyze  legislation. 

Applications  are  due  by  March  9, 2010 
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Working  for  a  World  Free  of  Nuclear  Weapons: 
The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 


The  United  States  stopped  testing  nuclear  weapons 
in  1992,  when  Congress  passed  the  nuclear  testing 
moratorium. 

Within  a  few  years,  all  of  the  declared  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers  had  agreed  to  stop  testing  nuclear  weapons  and 
signed  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT). 
The  United  States  used  its  influence  to  lead  the  world. 

The  CTBT  provides  for  a  worldwide  ban  on  all  nu¬ 
clear  test  explosions,  establishes  a  global  system  to 
enforce  the  ban,  and  sets  up  an  international  struc¬ 
ture  to  investigate  and  punish  countries  that  violate 
the  ban. 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  FCNL's  Nuclear 
Disarmament  Program, 
contact  Leif  Carlson  at 
leif@fcnl.org  or  visit 
wiviv.fcnl.org/nuclear 


free  of  nuclear  weapons  is  Senate  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  You  can  help  by  working  with  FCNL 
in  the  next  year  to  persuade  your  senators  to  support 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 


U.S.  Has  Led  in  Banning 
Weapons  Testing 


Ironically,  it  was  a  U.S.  president  in  the  1950s,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  first  called  for  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  In  the  1960s,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  a  partial  testing  ban.  In  1996,  this  country 
became  the  first  to  sign  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Sadly,  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  48-51,  in  1999. 
Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  international  treaties 
require  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  or 
67  votes.  Because  President  George  W.  Bush  was 
not  convinced  that  international  treaties  such  as  the 
CTBT  would  make  the  United  States  safer,  he  never 
asked  for  a  vote  on  the  treaty  during  his  eight  years 
in  office. 


The  international  monitoring  system  established 
under  this  treaty  has  been  operating  for  more  than 
a  decade  and  has  successfully  detected  nuclear  test 
explosions  in  three  countries. 

Yet  the  full  test  ban  treaty  has  not  come  into  force 
because  the  United  States  and  eight  other  countries 
have  failed  to  ratify  the  CTBT.  Since  the  treaty  was 
first  negotiated  in  the  mid-1990s,  a  few  new  countries 
have  joined  the  nuclear  club;  India,  Pakistan,  and 
North  Korea  tested  nuclear  weapons. 

As  part  of  his  efforts  to  work  for  a  world  free  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  President  Barack  Obama  announced 
on  Palm  Sunday  in  Prague  this  year  that  he  will  seek 
Senate  ratification  of  the  CTBT. 

The  CTBT,  and  nuclear  disarmament  in  general,  are 
a  major  pillar  of  the  Obama  administration's  foreign 
policy.  One  critical  next  step  in  this  work  for  a  world 


Now  President  Obama  is  preparing  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  CTBT  and  has  to  find  those  67  votes.  He 
needs  the  help  of  concerned  people  across  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  support  for  ratification  of  the 
CTBT  has  grown  substantially  since  that  1999  v^ote, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  leading  opinion 
makers  in  both  political  parties  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  ratify  this  treaty. 

Four  former  chairs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former 
Secretaries  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and  George 
Shultz,  and  many  of  the  largest  faith  groups  in  the 
United  States  have  called  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  These  individuals  and  groups  support 
ratification  of  the  CTBT  because  they  understand  that 
nuclear  weapons  pose  a  threat  today. 

The  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  which 
the  United  States  signed  in  1968,  commits  this  coun¬ 
try  to  work  to  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  world  and  ultimately  eliminate  them.  As 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of 
FCNL  possible,  through  your  financial 
contributions  even  in  tough  economic 
times. 

Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of  FCNL 
effective,  through  your  grassroots  action. 

Your  support  and  engagement  open 
doors  on  Capitol  Hill  for  FCNL's  legislative 
policy  program. 

To  contribute: 

Donate  online  at  www.fcnl.org/give 

or  mail  your  check  to: 

FCNL 

245  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC,  20002. 


CTBT  (Continued  from  page  3) 

of  1992,  all  five  nuclear  weapons  states  had  ratified 
the  NPT.  Other  nations,  however,  have  continued  to 
build  these  terrible  bombs.  Since  1968,  India,  Pakistan, 
Israel,  and  North  Korea  have  all  developed  nuclear 
weapons. 


Stopping  the  Next  Nuclear  Arms  Race 


While  these  nations  already  have  nuclear  weapons, 
the  test  ban  treaty  can  help  deter  other  nations  from 
acquiring  them.  As  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  have 
documented,  a  Pakistani  scientist  who  had  worked 
on  his  country's  nuclear  weapons  program  was  the 
source  of  nuclear  weapons  technology  that  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  several  other  countries.  The  CTBT  could  pre¬ 
vent  this  spreading  technology  from  being  developed 
into  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  Organization 
(CTBTO),  the  group  established  under  the  test  ban 
treaty  to  monitor  suspected  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
provides  a  transparent  international  process  beyond 
the  control  of  any  individual  nation  state  that  can 
objectively  report  on  violations  of  this  treaty. 

By  2009,  the  CTBTO  had  established  nearly  300  inter¬ 
national  monitoring  stations  around  the  globe  that 
use  seismic,  infrasound,  hydroacoustic,  and  radionu¬ 
clide  technology  to  watch  for  nuclear  test  explosions. 
This  global  infrastructure  supplements  the  U.S.'s  own 
intelligence  and  monitoring  systems  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  establishing  monitoring  systems 


in  countries  such  as  Iran  where  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  operate  today. 

Critics  of  this  system  argue  that  the  CTBT  can't  really 
monitor  most  significant  nuclear  test  explosions.  Yet 
both  recent  North  Korean  nuclear  test  explosions,  in 
October  2006  and  May  2009,  were  detected  by  more 
than  a  dozen  international  seismic  stations. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty  is  that,  without  rati¬ 
fication  in  the  near  future,  the  world  community  will 
be  unable  to  prevent  existing  nuclear  powers  from 
developing  new  nuclear  weapons  and  starting  a  new 
nuclear  arms  race.  Without  positive  efforts  to  prevent 
the  existing  nuclear  weapons  powers  from  perfecting 
their  weapons  and  developing  new  ones,  the  global 
community  will  have  more  difficultly  persuading 
other  countries  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  in  their 
interest. 


A  Critical  Test  in  the  Senate 


The  U.S.  Senate  faces  a  critical  test  in  the  next  two 
years.  Do  senators  want  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
prevent  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  pow¬ 
ers  from  emerging  in  the  world  today  and  to  get  the 
United  States  back  on  the  road  toward  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  or  do  they  want  the  United  States  to  do 
nothing  and  wait  for  a  new  nuclear  arms  race  to  start 
in  the  next  decade? 

Your  senators  will  be  asked  to  answer  this  question 
sometime  in  2010  when  President  Obama  asks  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  CTBT.  Please  work  with  FCNL  to 
make  sure  your  senators  vote  for  ratification.  Q 


I  Friends  Help  to  Choose  FCNL's  Legislative  Priorities 

Every  t\wo  years.  Friends  churches  and  meetings  around  the 
country  help  FCNL  to  select  the  legislative  priorities  on  which 
we  will  work  in  the  upcoming  Congress.  We'll  soon  begin  this 
^  process  in  2010,  for  the  112th  Congress,  which  will  convene  in 
January  2011. 

This  January,  look  for  FCNL  resources  on  how  your  Friends 
church  or  meeting  can  help  FCNL  to  set  its  legislative  priorites 
I  for  the  112th  Congress. 

j  You  can  also  find  information  on  our  website: 

||  www.fcnl.org/priorities 
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Opinion  Leaders  Weigh  in  on  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 


Scientists,  religious  leaders, 
and  policy  experts  agree  on  the 
need  to  ratify  the  CTBT. 


"Reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  for  [deterrence]  is 
becoming  increasingly  hazardous  and  decreasingly 
effective...  [The  U.S.  should]  initiat[e]  a  bipartisan 
process  with  the  Senate,  including  understandings  to 
increase  confidence  and  provide  for  periodic  review, 
to  achieve  ratification  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  taking  advantage  of  recent  technical  advanc¬ 
es,  and  working  to  secure  ratification  by  other  key 
states." 

~  Former  Secretaries  of  State  George  Shultz  and  Henry 
Kissinger,  former  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry,  and 
former  Senator  Sam  Niinn;  from  “A  World  Free  of  Nuclear 
Weapons"  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (114107) 


"The  Holy  See  argues  that  entry  into 
force  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  would  demonstrate  that  nations 
are  serious  about  their  commitment  to 
a  nuclear-weapons-free-world.  For  us  in 
the  United  States,  this  means  that  public 
opinion  makers,  including  religious 
leaders,  should  help  build  public  dialogue  and  sup¬ 
port  for  ratification  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  And  leaders  of  both  political  parties  should 
build  a  strong  bipartisan  consensus  to  support  the 
Treaty  as  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  zero." 


~  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  Edwin  O'Brien,  member  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  speaking  at  the 
United  States  Strategic  Command  (STRATCOM)  Deter¬ 
rence  Symposium  (7129109) 


"I  say  today  that  the  greatest  risk  of  going  back  to 
nuclear  testing  is  that  the  Chinese  would  go  back  to 
testing  and  the  Indians  would  go  back  to  testing,  the 
Pakistanis  would  go  back  to  testing.  And  as  1  person¬ 
ally  today  weigh  those  risks,  I  definitely  come  out  in 
favor  that  it's  in  our  nation's  and  the  world's  interest 
to  actually  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

-  Former  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
Dr.  Siegfried  Hecker,  testifying  before  the  Seriate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee 
(4/30/08) 


"The  United  States  faces  the  urgent  challenge  of  us¬ 
ing  the  year  ahead  to  limit  the  risks  of  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  and  to  lower  the  level  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world.  Achieving  these  goals  is  crucial  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  century...  The  CTBT  is  especially  important  to  the 
goal  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons." 

~  Former  National  Security  Advisor  Brent  Scowcroft, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se¬ 
curity  Affairs  Joseph  Nye,  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  Nicholas  Burns,  and  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott,  "US,  Russia  Must  Lead 
World  in  Arms  Control"  Politico  (10/13/09) 


(cofttinued  on  page  6) 
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Responses  to  CTBT  Skeptics 


As  you  begin  to  build  support  for  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  some  people  will  have  questions  and  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  treaty.  Below  you'll  find  some  com¬ 
mon  objections  to  the  treaty  and  our  answers.  For 
more  information  on  all  of  these  issues,  see  FCNL's 
website,  www.fcnl.org/nuclear. 

The  United  States  has  already  stopped  testing.  Why 
does  the  Senate  need  to  ratify  the  treaty? 

The  United  States  hasn't  conducted  a  nuclear  test 
since  1992.  This  means  the  United  States  is  effectively 
abiding  by  this  treaty  without  reaping  the  benefits 
that  come  from  a  global  agreement  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  others  countries  from  testing.  The  treaty  would 
require  other  countries  to  do  what  the  United  States 
has  already  agreed  to  do. 

I  don't  want  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  testing;  I  want 
to  ban  nuclear  weapons!  How  will  ratification  of  the 
CTBT  help  with  that? 

The  CTBT  will  not  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  only 
the  test  explosions  necessary  to  design  new  weapons. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  account  for  95  percent 
of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The  CTBT  does  not  change 
that. 

The  treaty  would,  however,  help  prevent  countries 
from  developing  new  nuclear  weapons  and  make  it 


harder  for  new  countries  and  groups  to  gain  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities. 

Ratification  of  the  CTBT  is  a  major  step  towards 
nuclear  disarmament.  It  is  part  of  a  nonproliferation 
strategy  that  also  includes  a  new  U.S-Russia  agree¬ 
ment  to  replace  the  expiring  Strategic  Nuclear  Re¬ 
ductions  Treaty  (START),  re-energizing  the  nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and  other  international 
negotiations. 

Won't  the  treaty  just  bind  the  United  States'  hands 
while  other  countries  will  be  able  to  cheat  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  test  nuclear  weapons? 

No.  The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  established  a  global  network  of  monitoring 
sites  that,  combined  with  the  resources  available  from 
U.S.  intelligence,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  any 
nation  to  test  a  nuclear  weapon  undetected. 

Such  was  the  case  in  2006  when  North  Korea  detonat¬ 
ed  a  low  level  nuclear  bomb.  If  countries  try  to  cheat 
by  continuing  underground  tests,  the  sensors  already 
in  place  will  detect  them. 

Former  heads  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  includ¬ 
ing  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  support  ratification  of  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  They  would  not  sup¬ 
port  this  treaty  if  they  thought  it  would  endanger  the 
United  States.  H 


Opinion  Makers  (Continued  from  page  5) 

"Do  we  ratify  this  treaty  or  do  we  not?  I'm  inclined 
to  think  we  should. .  .The  argument  is  not  that  if  we 
ratify  the  treaty  North  Korea  will  suddenly  turn  into 
Iowa.  But  many  states  tell  us  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  the  extra  things  that  we  ask  of  them  until  we 
move  forward  on  this.  [I  believe  some  are  bluffing.] 
But  let's  call  their  bluffs." 

~  Former  Undersecretary  of  Energy  for  Nuclear  Security 
and  a  negotiator  of  the  1991  START  I  treaty,  Ambassador 
Linton  Brooks,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (10122109) 


"More  nuclear  armed  states  means  more  risks  to 
peace  and  stability... We  can  help  by  making  deeper 
nuclear  arms  reductions,  ratifying  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  fulfilling  the  Nuclear  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  -  steps  that  would  have  a  power¬ 
ful  and  positive  effect." 

~  Former  Co-Chairs  of  the  9/11  Commission  Thomas  H. 
Kean  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Washington  Post  (11/9/08)  Q 
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Climb  The  Ladder  (Continued  from  page  8) 

of  them  with  years  of  lobbying  experience,  who 
helped  me  to  overcome  my  apprehension.  Having 
made  it  over  the  hurdle  of  my  first  visit,  I  felt  much 
more  confident  to  make  my  second.  Intellectually, 

I'd  known  for  years  how  important  direct  lobbying 
was  to  influence  a  member  of  Congress,  but  it  took  a 
while  for  me  to  feel  able  to  do  it  myself. 

From  this  perspective,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
of  what  helped  me  and  what  I've  seen  help  other 
people  to  take  the  next  step  on  the  ladder  of  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  member  of  Congress. 


Do  your  research,  and  respond  to  your  leadings. 

You  may  already  have  a  passion  for  an  issue  that  you 
want  to  raise  with  your  members  of  Congress.  If  not, 
and  if  you're  feeling  overwhelmed  by  everything 
you  want  to  change,  you  can  start  by  finding  out  on 
which  committees  your  members  of  Congress  sit. 
That  information  will  tell  you  on  which  issues  each 
of  your  members  will  have  the  most  influence.  You 
can  think  also  about  what  issues  touch  your  life  most 
directly  or  on  which  you  feel  most  led  to  act. 

This  can  help  you  decide  which  issue  you  might 
want  to  raise  in  a  lobby  visit.  You  can  then  look  for 
resources  from  FCNL  or  another  organization  to  find 
out  how  Congress  is  addressing  that  issue  and  where 
the  opportunities  for  influence  are. 

Find  a  friend.  Do  you  know  someone  who's  lobbied 
before,  or  who  might  be  interested  in  the  same  issue 
as  you?  If  you're  both  new  at  lobbying,  you  can  talk 
things  through  and  figure  them  out  together.  If  you 
have  a  more  experienced  friend,  he  or  she  can  give 
you  pointers,  and  you  can  learn  by  watching. 


Think  local.  Most  people  don't  have  the  time  or 
resources  to  come  regularly  to  Washington,  DC  to 
lobby.  Lobbying  in  a  representative  or  senator's  dis¬ 
trict  office  can  be 


just  as  effective  as 
lobbying  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  however, 
and  you  are  likely 
to  have  more  of  the 
staff  or  member's 
time.  You  can  find 
out  where  your 
members'  district 


Where  are  you 
on  this  ladder? 

Let  us  know  by 
taking  our  survey: 
www.fcnl.org/iQdder 


7.  You  have  a  relationship! 

6.  Invite  member  to  an  event. 

5.  Meet  face-to-face  with  member. 

4.  Meet  face-to-face  with  staff. 

3.  Attend  a  public  event. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

1.  Send  an  email,  fax,  or  letter. 


offices  are  located  by  using  FCNL's  online  congressio¬ 
nal  directory.  From  www.fcnl.org,  look  for  the  link 
that  says  Contact  Congress. 

Follow  up  to  keep  the  relationship  going.  We  talk 
about  "building"  a  relationship  or  "climbing"  the  lad¬ 
der  of  engagement  in  part  because  you're  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  process  as  much  as  working  towards  a  goal. 

In  your  lobby  visit  and  afterwards,  you  can  continue 
to  build  your  relationship  with  the  office.  If  you 
didn't  know  something,  follow  up  and  get  back  to  the 
person  with  whom  you  met.  Send  a  thank-you  note 
to  say  you  appreciated  the  time  they  took  to  meet 
with  you,  even  if  you  didn't  get  the  commitment  you 
wanted.  These  suggestions  will  make  it  easier  to  go 
back  next  time  to  ask  again  or  to  ask  something  else. 

Finally,  1  want  to  pose  two  questions. 

For  those  of  you  who  haven't  made  an  in-person 
lobby  visit  with  either  your  members  of  Congress  or 
their  staff,  what  would  make  you  feel  able  to  take  that 
step?  For  those  of  you  who  are  seasoned  lobbyists, 
how  can  you  help  someone  else  start  on  the  path  to 
doing  what  you  have  done? 

If  you're  willing  to  share  your  answer,  please  email  it 
to  me  at  alicia@fcnl.org.  Your  thoughts  will  help  me 
and  others  here  develop  the  kinds  of  resources  you 
need  to  climb  higher  on  the  ladder  of  engagement.  Q 
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Climbing  the  Ladder  of 
Engagement  with  Congress 


By  Alicia  McBride 


People  who  meet  me  on  the  street  would  probably  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  I'm  a  registered  lobbyist.  I  don't 
generally  wear  a  suit,  spending  time  in  the  proverbial 
smoke-filled  room  would  make  me  cough,  and  I'm 
rarely  the  first  or  even  the  second  person  to  jump  into 
a  conversation. 

This  actually  makes  me  pretty  good  at  the  kind  of 
lobbying  I  primarily  do  —  helping  you  and  other 
FCNL  supporters  across  the  country  contact  your 
members  of  Congress  when  it  counts. 

Often,  you'll  see  my  work  when  you  get  an  email 
asking  you  to  call  or  write  your  member  of  Congicss 
and  giving  you  a  sample  script  you  can  use  for  that 
communication.  Calling,  emailing,  or  writing  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  is  easy,  and  it  has  an  impact.  I've  heard 
many  congressional  staff  members  say  that  their 
offices  value  these  communications,  especially  those 
that  show  a  commitment  to  the  issue  by  including  a 


Alicia  McBride  is  the  Director 
for  Communications  at  FCNL. 

You  can  contact  Alicia  at 
alicia@fcnl.org. 


Lobbying  Resources  atfcnl.org: 


Click  on  Contact  Congress  and  enter  your  zip  code 
to  find  out  the  committees  your  members  sit  on,  the 
location  of  their  district  offices,  and  more. 

•  Download  and  print  helpful  flyers  like  8  Tips  for  a 
Successful  Lobby  Visit  and  Communicating  with 
Congress  at  www.fcnl.org/pubs/flyers.htm 

personal  perspective.  In  a  2005  survey  conducted  by 
the  Congressional  Management  Foundation,  more 
than  a  third  of  congressional  staff  said  individualized 
email  messages  had  a  lot  of  influence  on  legislators. 

Your  influence  with  your  members  of  Congress 
increases,  however,  as  you  move  up  the  ladder  of  en¬ 
gagement  and  develop  a  personal  relationship  with 
your  member  and  her  or  his  staff.  Anecdotally  and  in 
the  Congressional  Management  Foundation  survey, 
staff  members  say  that  an  in-person  lobby  visit  by 
a  constituent  is  the  action  most  likely  to  sway  their 
boss'  opinion  —  more  so  than  a  visit  by  a  paid  lob¬ 
byist.  For  maximum  impact,  the  office  should  know 
your  face,  not  just  your  name. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  getting  started  with 
in-person  lobbying  can  be  difficult.  Before  my  first 
in-person  lobby  visit,  while  I  was  in  graduate  school 
in  Seattle,  I  was  nervous  and  unsure  of  what  I  would 
say.  I  was  glad  to  be  with  several  other  people,  some 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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